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standing the fact that when the question of military operations
against Thibaw had originally been discussed, Major-General
Knox Gore had estimated that while only 500 men would be
required to take Mandalay, ten times that number, in addition
to the already reinforced Burma garrison, would be needed for
the task of 'pacification', many people, including the Viceroy
himself, had optimistically believed that the Burmese would
welcome the 'coming of the Great Queen*. The Burmese army,
however, refused to obey the order to surrender and carried on
widespread guerrilla warfare. Local thugyis, notably Bo Shwe
and Nga Hlau, led the resistance of scattered bands all over the
country, and no less than five royal princes, each claiming the
throne, held out in different regions. There was even a serious
rebellion in Lower Burma. It took five years of hard campaigning
to quell the resistance. The situation became so grave during
the later months of 1886 that Sir Frederick Roberts had to
transfer his headquarters from India to Burma from November
1886 to February 1887, and an army of 32,000 troops and
8500 military police was fully engaged.
For civil administration Upper Burma was divided into
fourteen districts each under a Deputy or Assistant Commis-
sioner with a Police Assistant. So far as revenue and civil
justice were concerned, the original intention was for these to
work through indigenous local agencies according to local
methods. As in Lower Burma local administration was based on
the circle with its hereditary headman, the taikthugyi, or, as he
was more often known in Upper Burma, myothugyi. But
Bernard's successor, Sir Charles Crosthwaite, who came with
firmly fixed ideas of Indian administration, brought with him a
draft scheme for breaking up the circles into villages. He
thought that the degree of power exercised by thugyis, and the
absence of village communities with recognized heads, were
defects which should be remedied.
The rebellious state of the country played into his hands,
since the thugyis were the chief leaders of resistance in Upper
Burma, and had failed to suppress it in Lower Burma, The
upshot of it all was the conversion of the village into an ad-
ministrative unit by the Upper Burma Village Regulation of
1887 and the Burma Village Act of 1889. These two measures